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‘Present eee, se policies “erew, ‘out ‘Of Ghe period between the two world 
wars, That period was ehoracterized in ‘gétetat by high and rising Petaee® 
_to world trede, by increasing surpluses of bastc: raw materials and, i it 
later Stages,’ i by er eat. anemployment end economic distress th rroughout the 
world. Faced*by falling. export warkets and low! denestic demend, farmers 
were driven. to the drastic. production’ control: ana. nrice-sunnorting. measures 
provided by the Agricultural LAdjustment Act ‘and ‘shbs sequent legi slat ston. 
These measurés in turn .causel other 4ifficulties in¢luding increased compe— 


tition of foreign cotton abroad and increased nFodiction.of synthetic’ fibers, 


both at homévand: abroad. Now at the énd of Yorla:War Il, .great changes heve 
“taken placé.. Future policies can be reconsiteredrin the: light of both, the 
past experience and future prosnects. Mary Of: tHe conditions which chearac- 
terized the dntér—-wer period heve disapveared. or may Aisapperr, in. the -Veers 


“ahead for’ ressons that will be shown in detail: ‘subseouently. Seeking en 
_ answer ‘to the: dilemma produced ‘by ‘the contraction’ ofthe cotton narket “th 


réspons e: "£0 - ‘past egricultural prograns, and the meed. far continuous pudlic 
‘gubsidies to ‘maintain. eotton prices or incomes,:.: Southern farmers cen now 
choose ‘between: a: number. of different  uanke eee BEOGPOM BS fo 
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oA new ‘approach to the. cotton problem was oeancntae by. the Committee on 


Postwar. Agricultural. Policy of the Association of tani-Grent Colleges ani 


ecb | ig 5k eae ‘dts report, on Tye Agriculture: ‘Policy. publi's shed “late 
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"One lesson : of. is 1930's is “that artifié@ially } high prices, for Gotten in this 
country favite’ inereased. competition from other areas, .A and. thus, lead” ‘to a loss 


i bed a ihe wee the Amerd.can’ pe ogaet. Sonata area 
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ag ‘sound policy on  eotton must “provide for Me Sic apm cuahet trade program 


which will eneble the U. §. to retain as much. ‘As possible of. the world 
market. It may also need to include ‘s domestic progran. ho encoursge a shift 
in American cotton-preduction to ince areas best able to hold their own in 


world competition and best able to yield 2 satisfectory scale of living for 
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"Shifts alrealy ihe, begun, “end are bound to continue, «An. the’ relative impor- 
‘tance of Abie in verious parts of the’ South. . Im.area s where costs of 
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“prodiction are low, cottan | 1.8 'tendfhg to Bapand. As mechanigation proeresses, 
tie pressure for a shirt to. more Levey Areas can. be expeched | “to. inere nase. In 


areas where other enterprises offer Bpeehsd-aivan begse cobten. prod duction 
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"Public assistance will be “needed in coabeny areas requiring large-scale 
shifts out of cotton production, Such aid should be positive in character, 
temporary in nature, and directed toward the partial replacement of cotton 
production by other types of activity.....New and adaptable types of farming 
will need to be developed, and in some areas part of the population should 
be encouraged to engage in part-time farming ana oe employment. 


"Establishment of industrial plants saa as ee agencies in vara areas, 
wherever conditions are such that they can operate economically, has much to 
Commend it. Not only does it enable.most people to’ combine non-agricultural 
employment with rural. residence, but it expedites migration out of commercial 
agriculture, since the movement proceeds most readily. if farm people do not 
have far to go to fini suitable jobs. 


"Public funds should not be used to hold up cotton prices after the postwar - 
transition period and to retard adjustments in the cotton belt, but should 
be directed toward encouraging the development of alternative enterprises." 


Secretary Wickard, when he testified before the Pace Committee in the fall 

of 1944, examined verious alternative progrems for Southern farmers. In 
adijition to several well-known progrens—-parity price with or without export 
subsidies, a two-price system, e world price for all cotton supplemented by 
income payments—he outlined another program combining a free market price 
for cotton with a shift in Southern agriculture ani industry to a more 
profitable basis. After e readjustment period this last program would return 
good incomes to farmers without the need of continuing public subsidies. 

This progrem was.along the-lines suggested by the Lani-Grant College Committee's 
report. Secretary Anderson in retent speeches at New York, Memphis and 
Anderson, made much the same analysis of the problems which cotton farmers 
fece, and emphasized the desirability of a program that would expand cotton 
merkets, readjust Southern agriculture, end exnand Southern industry. The 
several possible alternative programs were explored more fully in a B.A.H, 
report to the Pace Committee, since remimeogrenhed under the title, "A 
Conversion Program for the Cotton South." This report examined the several 
different programs, and pointed out their strengths ani weaknesses. 


Today, I have been asked especially to explain the new program which all these 
students of the problem have suggested, end the problems it raises for ' 
educetienal institutions. Accordingly, I will not attempt :to repeat -the 
published anelysis of the several older programs, but will concentrate on this 
one. I recognize, however, that in educetional work with farmers extension 
workers would need to help farmers understand all the several possible | 
programs, so that farmers can freely choose for themselves which one they 
prefer, Much material on the other alternative pregrams is available for ex- 
tension workers to use, both in previous pudlications and in the report 
referred to. In-this talk ‘I will center on examining such information for 
the newer PASTS which we will call the conversion program, 


I. Cotton Conversion Program 


The conversion program for the cotton South recognizes the trends toward 
increased mechanization of cotton and diversification of agricultural pro- 
duction in the South, end seeks to work with those trends so as to check the 
loss of cotton markets. Its majar objectives are to expand and maintain cotton 
merkets, to-.encourage Southern farmers Ho omerate fewer but larger commercial 
family farms; more part-time farmsj.and: fewer self—sufficing or bare subsis— 
tence farms. With fewer and larger farms, more farm machinery would be 
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progrem to kad this. about, as. indicated. in the. report. prepared by wisi. 
BAE, are:- 5 ima ‘ 
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(1) a, reotiaighdedenaa prices tor cotton~-Americen cott on eoldae at the 
world-price level so as to put it on a fully competitive basis with other 
cottons a36 with synthetic fibers. 


(2). Gotton price pdgustment payment's to. maintain. ingone to farmers, peid 
at a descending scale for a limited term of years to cushion the readjustment 
to better adapted ii ional 


(3) Assistance to those farmers who elect to acces thear farms Ee size 
and types better adapted to providing ba income, under the new conditions. 


(4) Reracingen payments to farmers at a. rdecconsi te scale for. a limited time, 
ani credit facilities, to aid them who decide to.shift.their farming opere— 
tions to better adapted systems =s shown in long-range plans for individual 
farms. 

(5) Aid in the development of increesed industrial opportunity and new jobs 
in the South and provision of. training for non-fs rm jobs to farmers who choose 
to shift to non-farm rreeetats 


According to “the: Ssnerty this progrem offers southern farmers a es not 
only to maintain the increased family incomes they heave received 4 during the 
war period but even to raise those incomes to average levels higher than 
those they now enjoy. This would be vrought. ebout by increasing their’ crop 
acreage and their volume of production, and specislizing on production of 
those products;,.-either cotton or food and.feed crops, which best suit their 
‘individual conditions. It thus offers an alternative to continuous parity 
payments to maintain cotton income, which will be more advantageous to 
farmers then the previous system. At the same time, it provides a way to 


_wmaintein prosperity for southern. farmers. without permanently depending on 


large subsidies from the public treasury which might elways be liable to 
sudden termination. by the Congress. 
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‘The nineographed manuscript previously distributed has eee revised somewhat 
and will shortly be available in 2 revised edition with various modifications 


which.have grown.out of previous discussions of it with interested southern 


‘.groups.. A simplified popular report "Looking Ahead with Cotton" hes been 


prepared -for general distribution and is now at the printing Getice, “ini 


-report. summarizes many. of the facts eni figures on cotton, including the 
‘increased yields, wthe trend toward. ererter mechanization and lerger farms, 


the. trend toward diversification, the declining market and increasing compe— 
tition of other fibers with cotton, and the problem of future vrice policies. 
It also covers the possibilities of greater industrial development in the 
South. It should be useful to extension workers and others plenning public 
discussions of this whole subject. 
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A third development is with respect to the efforts to industrialize the 
South so as to make more jobs available in non-farming employment. The 
work ‘already ‘under way-in-édopération with Land—Grant - ‘colleges. and Statet 
plenning bosris and industriel commissions has continued.’ Four communi<"" 
ties have completed fact-finding reports on their postwar employment” . 
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sifiler postwar: factofinding™ surveys gn doe way. " ‘Cooperative stadies oe 
between the Départments of Agriculture and Commerce are “being: ‘madéfof © t-" 
seversl industries suited to small-town operation, and’ tne cooperative”: 

bulletin entitled "Will Meking Concrete Block Pay in Your Community?" has . 
res # Gomé “fron ‘the ; printing’ office finasstrial (Stat Business) Series seul 


“os 257. 


In addition, identical bills have been introduced in the House and Senate. 
(HRS O68 "and 's: ~1385) ¢ to” euthorize and ‘provide ° ‘finds: “for greatly expanded‘ 
work “by Federsl and State agencies in support “of” “Fe nAtistrinlization in all’ 
undeveloned areas, including of course the South, The funds provided under: 
'$his© legislation would “be ‘available for retransfer 6° ‘cooperating | ‘State or’ 
Tocal ‘public agenciés: ‘and “educational ‘institutions. ¢ Phe-pilt “provides® “both 
for basid ‘résestéh and fof “extension work in the industfiel fielal ah 


me 
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“Extension workers’ are ‘concerned not ‘only with what “night be’ ‘Aone: ‘for. cotton 
but how this message might be presented to farmers’ in” ways which could be ” 
best understood and used by them, Accordingly, I will indicate successive | 
points ‘which night” be placed before farmers ‘to ‘Help ‘them | gee what, 15 in= 
volved in ‘thi's ° possible program and to understand its: significance, “Corres 
ponding information about the other alterne tive programs i is | availeote' in iy 
the’ reports mentioned corlier. shi: a 
aa Trends in world areanut Farmers should inform ‘themselves “about “the © 
new trends in world affaris: ‘after World War Ree “and whet, these new | trends” 
mey mean ‘to cotton. ihese include: |” priksonger = 


BOK possibility of much freer ‘trade and lower duties’ “in “the ‘future 
“than have prevailed in the past, with correspondingly greater — 
opportunity for exports from the South and with less burden from 
tariff duties on what the South buys. . Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Progran, the average tariff charges’ on imports into 
the United States have already been reduced by one-third below 
rr what they were in 1929. ‘Authority hes. recently been granted by | 
| MOREEeSS for further reductions up ‘to! 50 percent of ' ‘the present” 
¢ eo aT es Plans’ are now being ‘nade for ‘pj ‘international trade con= 
gts “ference next ‘year at ‘which’ further’ nersures to, ‘expend. trade would 
oie + be’ worked out’ by the United Nations, " We" 'are: rapiily approaching | 
icine: ‘period when it‘ ‘ho’ longer. ‘will be true thet’ ‘the’ South must ‘buy | 
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oP Lecy)s He ¢ war nas’ rested’ ieee Levels ‘of employment oid way and in r many 
other countries. Leading industrial countries flow ones Hatt 


employment and high levels of production and income as major godis. + 


in their postwar economic policy, This is true not only of the 
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United States but also of United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and 
- +...the Soviet Union... The present Congressional discussions on the. 

Full Employment 3ill ($.380) illustrate this trend. Instead of. 
compromising with depression as in the past, all these mejor 

‘ countries. intend to keep going hereafter at 5 volume of output Me 
and production corresponding to the high levels maintained dur— | 
ing the war—-and thet will mean better incomes for consumers and... 
better markets for cotton than have prevailed in the past. 
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mS Conscious international cooperation to keep the peace and establish 
More prosperity in all countries. Proposals looking.to this end 
erp -were discussed st United Nations’ Conferences at Hot Springs, Bret— 
ti. -ton Woods, sand San Francisco, and new international: organizations 
vs °, Worked outeat these conferences are. now in-process of. being set 
a4 tit» oD... These include the. United. Nations ton organization, with its 
-, Security Council. and. Social end Economic Council; the International 
wo Monetary Fund to. stabilize exchange rates and. International Bank 
vo btoria- for Reconstruction.and Development .to provide long-term investment 
.. funds; and the Food.and Agriculture Organization.of the United .- 
- Nations. The nlans. for the sgricultural organization, proposed 
-at Eot Springs. are fertherest edvenced, end.on October 16, 
representatives of more than twenty-five nations met st Quebec 
to start. the work of the new internetional sgency, the Food and 
Agriculture. Organizetion of the United Nations.. This. agency, along 
»- With the others, will help citizens of. all. countries learn how to 
7+. produce and consume more, enjoy better standards of living, and be 
- better customers for the products of other countries. 
All of, these lines. of development, free trade, full domestic employment, and 
international cooperation. for. neace and prosperity, ndd up: to a present pros— 
pect for * hopeful. expanding world of rising. production,. consumption, and 
markets, rather than 2 hopeless contracting world. such as that which farmers 
faced.in the inter-war period. a 


Producers in 3ll countries will be encoursged and aided to use, more: machinery 
and better methods of production, both in agriculture and industry. By 
applying. their lebor more, efficiently ana nroducing more per hour,;they will 
have higher. incomes and will. be able to buy more-of the things they-need. 
That will mean larger demenis for cotton throughout the world, ‘Jn, previously 
underdeveloped. regions. like the. South much larger markets for food and feed: 
products. and industrial products will make expended. markets, for diversified 
farn. production and expending industry. . Meanwhile the International Labor. : 
Orgenization and organized: lebor- groups will be.at work to;sec:that wages in 
all countries.are:incressed as. the productivity of labor rises, so that the- 
increased productivity will be. used.not.for undercutting prices in other. -- 
countries. but to.expend: the standard of. living oftheir own peovle, 


In this country. efficiency of labor--as measured. by the physical amount :of 
product produced..per hour--has always risen both in agriculture and industry, 


This. has made.it possible.for. wages end the buying nower of workers to rise 


making twice. as much todsy .as they did before World War I, but. automobiles © 


of the sene .guelity sold.for much less than they, 414 before World War..I.- +. 
Increased production eni efficiency, both by farmers and non—farmers, make: . 
it. possible for. both to .earn much more per hour of labor, eni live much 
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the average ferm worker »roducet in 1920: -By -19W4, ‘under the war stimulus, 


production per farm-worker -hei.incressed by a further 20 percent above the 
1940 levels. -In manufacturing, ech fectory worker pro#uced more than 
twice as much physical product in 1940 as each worker had produced in 1920. 
Similar increases in output: per hour worked sheave ‘been made in mining end 

in railroad transportation. From :1920 to 19h, “outout fer hour in industry 


increased much faster then wages paid per hour, so thet: “the ‘labor cost per 


unit of manufactured products declined. -By 1940, the wege cost per unit 


-of product was only three auarters-as high es it was during the early vart 
‘of the 1920's, As the improved methois learned during the war are nut to 


peace-time use, factory workers.will be able to ‘»roduce-far more efficiently 
than .they: couli pre-war. These facts. are of ‘great importance to farmers 
as well‘ss workers. ‘Wage rates, along with fern prices and farm production 


‘determine’ how much > cash incotie is received by wage workers and farmers who 


' together meke un: the great consuming groun inthe poouketion. When their 


production per hour incresses more-ranidly then their wege retes or income 
increase, ‘it is possible for'them-to be paid better end et the same time for 


whet: they produce to be sold more cheeply—just as todey-a standard closed 


automobile may be bought for much‘less ‘than = corresponting (though by no 
meens so goodt)::*» putomobile-could-have ‘been bought in 1910; The same way 
that increasing industrial efficiency hes mele it possibte for industrial 
workers to. earn more:while their nroducts are -sold cheaper, increasing 
efficiency in agriculture mekes it possible for farmers to earn more and 
yet: sell their products more-cheanly per unit. Thet-hes. plrenay hapnened 


-  with-the application:-of mechinery to the production of wheat,’ corn, ani even 


milk:and cream, The spolication of machinery: to cotton »vrod Auction (as - 
discussed in more-detail later) will similerly make it possible to ‘greatly 
increase the emount of cotton produced with. éech-hour of labor, ana thus 


enable cotton farmers to get much detter earnings and yet sell Shes at 


-prices:at which: its merket can be naintoined: On: rina stares 


The importance of Adequate consuner biving power in. maintaing peacetime 


markets for .eall:we ¢sah produce can’ be shown pretty clearly: ‘from : some. 


o, £figures.on what the’Nation can vroiuce and how that ‘product is gold. Dur- 


se 


ing the war we have been producing 200 billion dollars worth of products 


‘Atyear,; With:the: shorter working hours in perce, aroundi-180° billion” * 
dollars worth of product would be: ‘produced—-if: we do not heve a réduction 
-in general price Level and ‘if -we do heve full employment. Out of that’ 180 


“béllion production, not more than 25 billion would be dought “by ‘pusiness 


‘for plant edwipment sand ‘housing -and other construction? - If we do “not ‘ex- 


pand public. exnenditure far above pest peacetime ratios, not more“than 10) 
billion worth will be bought by State eni local governments, Subtracting 
that: 55 billion sold’to business end government, leaves, 125 billion worth of 


‘ product: tobe -sold to. consumers, predoninately’ farmers. end ‘workers; “Since 


. there are-about 40. million families in this country, thrt « ‘means that” epch 
_ family must buy $3,000 worth of products a yvesr on the aversge--in ‘addition 
- to whet it puts eside for life insurance, home purchase,” and other ‘savings. 


There are sbout 1 1/4 wage. esrners per: average ‘family; so. ‘average earnings 
of. over $2,400 ‘per worker ere needed to provid e this. much ‘expenditure by the 


aversge family... Thet means that the everage worker: and. fermer will have to 


make about $50:-a week, or over 4 dollar-an hour for = NO-Hour week, if ‘they 
are to have enough buying power to buy back all they ere canable of 
producing, 
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If. we do not. have that much buying power, either price levels will have 


n to: frill. .as, they Add: pfter: the, last. Wars. OF, production will be lower with 


_ Unemployment’ .and greet. Aistzess. ..J The. 2re ybLepi- oF Be i Farnérs and city 


- people. is. how. to make. their Droduetion | ‘$9. “preet “that” they’ yey warn over 


nm; dollar per: “hour, worked,. and at. the, salle, tine. ‘sell their “products at no 
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higher prices: “than have prevailed in the: ‘past, ) oF “even” Tower. if necessary 
to:. mushhelh comput, ase their, ppotuebs, 2 pairs, 
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Theses ‘ineTudie-me eines merkets, | ‘and ‘alternative’ products. » (a) New 
_. mackines and: ‘practices: shave, developed: in ‘edthon production, | These _ 
._awill. me ke . be ‘possible: to arb e cotton | mach moré efficiently,in areas 
well, adevt ed, t:0,. their. use, Ani .on, farms darge’ ehoken ibe use “the im 

proved methods. to g00d, advantage, t 
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: “phe new. Spaddeten Wiboking Ahea4’ with ‘oébton nase “eeb1d Cable 1) 
eran which-shows .how much thesé new, qethods * “eke” it: ‘possible to ‘reduce 
“the Labor involved in producing’ eotton. © Tne ‘table: also shows the 


- variation in, the relative e sifieiency of cotton: pepewen tan in different 
dens * “present, methods. ; 
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For: exemple, . Bh. the Pwadnty. ‘tine, ‘ising ‘the’ ustial netiiods and equip— 
ment’; ait. tekes ‘235 houré ot" “humen’ ‘Lebor to: prod ducé “a “bale of cotton 
‘in the Sendy Landis,, 230 hours in thé. Constal Bisihs, : arid 148 hours 
. jin the Blackland,, In contrast, it tekes’ L66°howr's" in ‘the Delta with 
“yx s8 9ne-row mule operation, and Bu. hours in the “Hi eh") Plsins. © ‘These 
differences, in efficiency. ‘of production, with’ present methods help us 
_. to understand why- cotton pro duction ‘Ha's™ dropped 50 percént in the Sandy 
Lands during the last piles years and 25 percent | ‘in the Coastal Plains, 
while it .has increased. 25 percent. dur ing thet ‘same period in the 


eG Be Delts and the ;High ;Plains..: Despite ecreage’ and. “market ing controls, 


.formeré in. ‘the reas which, can,’ grow. cotton: no st efficiently have 
“cinerdesed. production while farhiers in the areas "where men labor 
requirements sre excessive have reducéd production. 


ing hte ee new nethods., of production,. however; will make it possible to. 

-_ ., increase ereetly, the efficiency. of production. In the Delta, for 
example, . use: of. By darow, treagtor and one=-row mechanic#l: picker can 
reduce. lebor. requirenents tO 85e. ‘hours: per bale, and the’ use’ in 

pie fae Oh Phe fleme caltivetor : ‘can-cut tithe to 28 hours’ ‘per bele. 
sSani pel. an, the: High. Plains, use of p, Werow tractor together with 

er 2—row, mechanical, strinper ° ‘ean réduce lebot requirements to 15 hours 
per Bale. , These. figures: help us: unierstand how —t would be possible 

: dr the | future for southern. feruers to sell €otton at érices’ which will 

ve ‘compete on world merket3,- oni Bt the same tine, earn 3 “do LY ar or more 

3 er hema for. therr lsbor... . Byen. at le¢ 4 “pounk, EM 1é ‘ofdotton is 
worth $60.. 1? $60. worth af cotton’ can’ be “produced in. Th hours in the 

ree “High Plains, or 28 hours , in. the Delta, it would Be possible for ‘that 

yee labor to earn, wages. comparable to: city Wages end at= RE seme time pay 
well for land, ‘supervision, and other éxpenses’ of production. Of 

course, these new methods end improved practices cannot’ be’ applied on 

“farms which-»re.,te@0 small in area, This is recognized . in the conver— 

- Sion program, whichiprovides, for. gome of the fare being. ‘consolidated 


t% make: units large ‘enough to produce cotton etficiently and with 
best use of nodern-eov ipment tn “Arees, suited - ‘to their usés" os! 
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(>) Alternative projucts. . AG the’ same ‘time ‘that there are possidilities 
‘ee at much more “efficient” ‘production. of cotton, | there are. also no ssi-~ 
wwhhlities of much greater production. of food. and. feed crops on farms 
end in arees not well | suited. to cotton. In the past» ‘when netional 
ineome and southern income wete “both. relatively. low, “narkets for 
these other products were limited by consumer buying power, The 
_in¢reased production, and income during the war has gree ey increased | 
buying power in all sections, of the country, “For. the 1 United States 
as a whole, the average per canita income which hed fallen from $680 * 
in 1929 to $363 by 1933, wes up to over,$1,100 in 19uL, at the peak 
of the war effort, _.in the Southesst there were ‘gimiler changes, 
from $344 in 1929. down to $195 in 1933, end back up to $722 per 
capita; in the ier from Sheu 4 Jown to $2L7 and beck up to 
$867. With average cash income per person. running $700 to $900 
in the south, there roe far-more buying power for fruit, vegetables, 
,chickens, meat, and other valuable farm products than. there has 
ever been in the past, while the high income in the rest of the 
_ country has provided a greatly expanied market for the specialty 
products, frvity vegetables, and tobscco. which the Soyth can ship 
out. The South hss teken good adve antage. of. this in expanding its 
production of fo64d crovs, feed crons, livestock ani livestock 
protictsy . Meny Southern areas have already. gone a long. way in 
Shifting from cotton. into more diversified. ferming, .ant, ee 
the development of far better, pasture. and: forage | crops and 
general empanision in livestock, enterprises, . The extent of ee 
. shift.is shown by the fact. that. in 1925) cotton ani cotton seed 
-préduted oneshs1f of the gross. farm income in. the. 10. leading cotton 
_. Statesy while by | 1943 they produced only one-fourth of the income, 
' whereas in¢tome from food. and. feed crons hed grown. fron. one-fourth 
to. three-fourths | of the totel. In arens and. on farns not. “well 
Rent of. fenily ferns ‘leree "enchen: to orate ‘sufficient ehsdues 
_ to pay. decent incomes from diversified products, can mean. profitable 
southern periculture , with reduced * dependence Od: cotton. for cash -in- 
come, 


(c) Cotten markets,” ” Ferners. oe yrbis understand why ne cotton. -cnrryover 
~ "has piled up ‘in the past--wh> t the past trends heave done to the | 
farmers' market for cotton, eni to restriction. on cotton farmers! 
freedom of Action. . This should include an examinetion.of the facts 
ond consideration of the reasons fort. (1) the declining .export 
marke t and. ‘the. ‘increase in the pro duction of doth foreign. cotton 
and synthetic fibers abroaa; (oy the. narrowing - domestic market for 
-€btton and the increased domestic use of synthetic and other 
fibers ani of paper substitutes; (3). the increasing chronic 
surpluses of cotton ani cerryovers; (4) the limitations on cotton 
‘production through production controls and.marketing quotas, and 
their éffect in holding back rea djustnent of production and 
expansion of cotton acreage in those preas capable of, producing 
cotton cherpest ani best. Suited to. utilize the. new machinery and 
“methois. i 
3. Cotton policies, ‘Farmers’ should be pitied to examine Withee policies 
for cotton, ‘end to consider which will ve best for the Nation and the South, 
There are three. general lines. ropa nolicy fron. which. a choice must be made; 
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(a) Prices maintained here and abroad at artificially high levels 
with resulting continual shrinkage of the market. (This brings 
to mini.the seying- that. "you can lead » horse: to: water-but you 
cannot make him drink"~-similarly you can-fix the: orice of cotton 
but you can't make consumers buy et thet. price, During the past 
decade we have succeeded in holding the price of cotton above 

-+ the price of- competing cottons: andi competing fibers, but we. have 
not succeeded-in making consumers buy at-these prices.) = 


(>) Free prices for. cotton here. and abroad. but with continuous ye 
from public funds to metasn ir feemerehe income v1 or. 


(c) Tiree eriican in eeu Ex geascah on apalesta with-a-shift. in... 
southern agriculture to larger farms, more jiversification, and 
ea more efficient output which would: enable Southern farmers:.and 
southern agriculture-to. earn more money then in the past but; 
stand on its own. fect. without a continual suprort. from public 
funis. 


4. Industrialization. Farmers shouli be encoureged to understand and | 
support efforts to expand non-farm employment. in the South,.so.as to. widen 
locel markets for diversified farm and forest production ani. to- provide ... 
better fulltime or nart—time employment onvortunities for farmers and farm 
boys and girls who. do -not-heve: good: ovvortunities in agriculture. - This. 
means cooperating in community studies on vnostwar PANEER an 9b 
those already completed in Anderson, South Carolina, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and Augusta County,- Virginie, andi sunnorting community efforts resulting. 
from these or other studies to nrovide incrensed: onvortunities for local 
non-farm employment. - > 5 HEE PRS CaN ot ae 


5. Farm reorganization. After stuiying fects slong these lines, each 
farmer should then be encouraged to examine the conditions on his own 
farm so .*s to decide on his own future policy with respect to his own 
long-term farming plens. He might ask himself the following auestions: 


(a) Is my farm large enough to give my family an sieauete living? 
Will. it. give me-an adeauate living if I continue to -snecialize-... 
in cotton? Will. it give me an-adeauate living if I reduce. 
cotton screage and exnand food ani feei crop production? - 


(b) Are there adjoining farms or fields. which I.can rent or buy 
to make my farm lerge enough to return my family -a. decent 
living, using the farm for the.kini-of farming it is. best 
fitted to carry on in the futuret 

(¢) Wi ri be peueae Off Af wl nv 2 fod in non-farm: aaee tf I.. 
do, can 1 operete my farm on a part—time basis,. or would it: de ‘ 
best if I would disnose of my farm-and move to-townt 


ise egkt oe hort Bett riekocbeuin ie cotton, what things can Ido so as to: : 

- produce my cotton as efficiently end cheanly 2s possible? - (Here 
. come in.the seven stens for efficient cotton vroduction .covered 
:-in the Extension Service 7-sten cotton production program.:).: +... 


Pas Ge) Should I sunvort. a new cotton proaram that emphasizes and encourages 
: shifts in the use of lend and in ferming to their most efficient 
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- use: with modern methods, - or do: I’ prefer* to’ sunport the old kind 
-of cotton program which means « contracting market for cotton and 
. renewer eter controls ‘sien wigrtiond ON: emiecap Can Siew 
Summary points.: Yere, ens are the: economic: esslinke fatnere? Bees to heve 
in mind in. thinking sbout- their. future cotton programs:.- “ 


. Point: one.-. The United “ations worked. together ‘to win the war-and are 

working together for a prosnerous. pence and an expanding world economy C 
with more international trade, full domestic. Lge files end international 
Chait for’ peace and: orosperity. Rasa ee si % 
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Point piers Ga sikueiien bereuntete is Sinden er CHER ors iactisn 
is- being mechanized ani-food ani feed markets: are! expanding. ~ High—-priced 
cotton is losing its market..to synthetic and: foreign: cottons.” 
Point three. Cotton fermers must choose their future economic nolicies. 
wisely. -The.choices range between sunnorted hish vricés, shrinking. markets, 
.,pervetuel Gevernment. subsidies; seni free prices, realjusted agriculture, 
and: southern PRORS RNS scpeidaachcote Lteidwnrfeeee eet Sa a ese ES. 
Point four. heen ere? vere gouthern industrinlizetion to widen 
markets and:inerease off—-farn emnloyment opponyine + iae 
Snitanucnd ee. init Se should contrast his suerte Pine plans with these 
prospective future trenis:: More cotton or less cotton? ‘Increase his farm 
acreage or fini non-farm work? Can improved methods. reduce his cotton costs? 
Or ore more food ani feed crons best for his farm? More food or feed crons? 
Is. anew cotton nrogram needed a2 ae er re 
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IV, _ Place of Lend—Grent..Institutions in Developing the New Cotton Progran. 

A great deal remains to be done to work out whet the new nrogram sugzested 
above ‘would mean in terms-of realistic leteils, To hely the ferm folks to 
understend whet the vrogram mesns, it will have to be worked out practically 
in terms of desireble aijustments:for tyvical farms in 4¢4ch tyne of farming 
regions in-esch- State, end nerhans by counties or communities in each region. 
This will involve sugzested reorganizstions in sizes of farms and farm menage~— 
ment-for typical farms thet will continue to. .snecialize in cotton, and 
similar reaijustments for tynical farms that will shift more end more to food 
ani feed crop proiuction. Research ani cooneration #lone these lines are 
alresiy under way by the Lend-Grent’ collegés ani the Denertment of Agricul- 
ture. Much more intensive research work is needed plus careful study end 
consijeration of such results by county ani community planning groups in 
which farmers themselves carry the leadershin, before this bodv of infor-— 
mation can be made most adequate, effective, end useful. 


Similer coonernative work is needed-in encoureging non-fearm-employment and 
developing industry in rural regions... If the Bill vreviously referred to 
is enected into: law, that would provite finencisl sunport to exnani these 
ectivities-to a much greeter degree. Work and help is needed-not only from 
the agricultural colleges of the Land Grant institutions, bit also from the 
engineering colleges :sni schools of business, both in Land-Greant ‘and other 
institutions, ani from Stete planning boards and industriel commissions to 
help take the leaiershin and assemble the facts necessary to develop nlans 
for industrial exnension, These materials, both on nossibilities of 
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reconversion ani on industrial extension, then in. turn need:to be carried 
to fern and city people by extension and educational efforts, both to sell 
the new progrem end to heln farmers and town PEPOLS OORay RE Ray pe D 
Ve Services the department. cof. Agriculture Can Ronder to “Helv 
andi HS NaP .the PEDBT ER: 
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os hat “The epee ani chact =. on the economic situation, nationally Ana Sater 


netionally, incluiing the outlook work ani commodity material, particularly 
illustrative nhatenial on .the cottan. situation ; should be continued and 
expanded. ve wea es ae cd’ 


Cu Development. ‘of demanstration hive of actual material - showing thread el 
cloth made fron. cotton. end its ‘competitors both foreign andi synthetic, with 
prices at which, they sell, here. ‘and -abvroad,..would be one.. SHER to heln get the 
facts understood... Sar ge 

a Continue cooverative services elresdy Ste way on. *Tasuatuees “programs 
end market planning for more diversified farm and industrial, Reign og 
Expand, these, as rapidly as new Leepae ion or funis, makes possivle.: 

L. “Meintain the. regulr ir technological services ‘of, ea ira ey mite 
continue the. development of material on technological . facts for cotton. 
end possible, ‘shifts. in farm. managements: nd. farm. organizetion, faonen teat wo. 
fects for other, Jiversified products fron. the South, technological facts. 

for industriél development. including. the. work. of .the Regional Laboratories, 
Forest Product's Laboratory, etc, fits eee eq cere Seales 


To aid in the effective choice and develonment of cotton progrems, all of 
this work, State end Feieral, must center in the vears immediately ahead on 
the possibilities of revid changes in the methois of farming in the South 
ani on the svecific things frrmers could do to produce cotton and food and 
feed crons most efficiently ani to secure the best balance between Southern 
aericulture ani Southern industry. In all these lines of work, of course, 
there must continue to be close cconeration between the technical research 
peonle in the Department of Agriculture ani in the Experiment stations end 
educationsl workers in high-school and college tenching end in extension. 


Conclusion 
I have attempted here to indicate #s simply eas possible what are the 


economic elements which underlie the cotton conversion program, what things 
Extension might emphasize to heln farmers undiersteni whet that program is and 


how it could be carried through, ani what lines of cooneration might be 


developed by State eni Federal agricultural authorities to buttress and 
suvport such an educational effort. We stani et the beginning of a period 
of greet change in world history. For the nest 20 years, menv things which 
scientists knew should be done could not be done because world conditions 
didi not permit. Improved methods of producing cotton and of operating 
Southern farms could not’ be put into onerstion because there wes no employ— 
ment elsewhere for the lebor that wouli be displaced. What good would it do 
to save lebor on fsrms when there were plresdy 10 million neople unemnloyed 
in the cities? Whet good would it do to produce more fooi when we alreedy 
hed more than consumers could buy? 
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Faced: by the hopelessnéss® ‘of- im “Worlaiwité | éontracting éorlomy, | ‘aériculture | 
had. no iéfénse savé to niopt ‘A ‘contract ing: program ‘elso, to protect its own 
soclinthe stanthrie“or 1Adine” Totay conditions have changed. The war 
created full employment under the war economy. 411. leading industrial 
nations are planning peacetime” webePaite to restore ‘and maintein thet full 
employment in times of neace.‘ Our position in the expanding econony of 
the future will vrovide ooo ae Ge which did fot, Pky tg in. the contract— 
tBS. economy oF the pest. : 
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In the a WORE of ioattca abn opportunity; the South “can exemine its 
own resources eni use them to the fullest. It can nlen reaijustments in 


its agriculture andi in its industry which will grestly increase the produc— - 
tive vower of its peoplé.’’ It can use its lend ‘resourees to the best advan-, 


tage with new machines, with larger “forms, with mass production meth idapie. 


both for cotton anit for food crops. It can educate and train its people _ 
to take part in these new and modernized methois of vroduction, 1 An’ 
expani its provisions for the welfare of its people; water, sewers, hos-. 
pitels, doctors, dentists, rosds,'telephones, electricity, schools, end 
recreation fecilities.” The South ‘no longer need be a forgotten part of 
the United. States: Americans in the South as well’ as Americens in all 
other parts of the country can produce and consume on an American standard 
of living. The South must sét” its ‘goel to earn 4 dollar en hour for its 
farmers’ ani‘its workers, “The ‘Lant-Grent colleges end the Department i 


Agriculturechave 3 “teat ‘role ‘t6 ‘play in helping the ‘South realize. "30s. wa 


great: onportunity, ‘face “the changes that are ‘necessary, cerry ‘then | into. 


action, and move forward vigorously into the honef ful future, Myeyeet of. 


remsining chained by the despair of the vast. 


